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President Pusey Speaks Again 


D* NATHAN PUSEY’S first public utterance 
as president of Harvard University, delivered 
at the opening exercises of the Harvard Divinity 
School last September, has been widely hailed as 
marking something of a milestone for both educa- 
tion and religion, and especially their relationship, 
in this country. It was a forthright though moderate 
and well-reasoned call for the return of religion to 
a vital role in the university.! It was all the more 
noteworthy because President Pusey had chosen this 
particular setting and occasion for his initial declara- 
tion at Harvard and because what he had to say, as 
he himself pointed out, stood in such sharp con- 
trast to the last previous announcement by one of 
his predecessors at the Divinity School; for Presi- 
dent Eliot’s address, forty years before, had like- 
wise been something of a milestone in relegating 
theology to an insignificant position at Harvard. 

Dr. Pusey has recently spoken again, on much the 
same theme, and with even greater persuasiveness 
and power. The occasion this time was the closing 
address of a conference of eastern university edu- 
cators on “Religion and the Freedom of the Mind,” 
held at Union Theological Seminary in connection 
with the Columbia University Bicentennial on 
May Ist. 

Press reports have naturally centered on Presi- 
dent Pusey’s vindication of the integrity and trust- 
worthiness of scholars in the face of current accu- 
sation and innuendo. “What the investigations of 
the colleges and universities have demonstrated 
about American education is not that it stands in 
need of censorship and restraint, but rather that 
the loyalty and devotion of the teaching profession 
are substantial and pervasive.” 

This was an important, but not the principal, point 
of Dr. Pusey’s address.? Its title was “Religion’s 
Role in Liberal Education,” and its development 
focussed mainly on two closely-related concerns— 


1 Published in Christianity and Crists, Vol. XIII, No. 19, 
November 16, 1953. 
2 To be published shortly in The Christian Century. 


on the one hand, a frank recognition that higher 
education itself may need to confess some responsi- 
bility, if not for the investigations, at least for the 
soil of public credulity which has nurtured them; 
on the other hand, an eloquent plea for a recasting 
of the scope and logic of education aimed to overtake 
the deficiencies of the recent period. 


Calling attention to the too-little noted and pos- 
sibly most disquieting fact in the recent indictments 
of education—the fact, namely, that both the attack- 
ers and those who give them credence are them- 
selves so largely educated men and women, products 
of the process they now condemn, Dr. Pusey said in 
part: 

“It is possible to contend . . . that these failures 
owe at least something to an excesive preoccupation 
in recent educational practice with a single avenue 
to truth that too often leads away from relevance. . . 
Imagination, questing, awareness, these are important. 
It is possible that they have been too little consciously 
sought after, too little cultivated. And beyond these, 
a sense of wholeness, a conviction of relatedness lead- 
ing to lively concern for others, and to the desire 
and courage to stand. . . . This is the failure of 
recent educational practice to prepare men in terms 
of heart and will and mind to prevent the strife, mis- 
understanding and wilfulness that now arise, or con- 
structively and resolutely to cope with them once 
arisen. ... If there is now a resurgence of restraint, 
and of inhibiting, even destructive force working upon 
educational institutions, and at the same time too little 
sense of danger, too little will to resist or to find a 
constructive answer, this may be a kind of judgment 
on these institutions.” 


But President Pusey was not content with diag- 
nosis, even so measured and deep-probing. What 
of cure? 


“What every young person seeks in college . . 
what we all want is a meaning that becomes a moti- 
vating force in our lives. And when we ask this ques- 
tion, whether we are conscious of it or not, we have 
begun to think religiously, and have begun to ask of 
God. I see no reason not to admit that this is so.” 








“Yet, there has long been a widespread feeling in 
university circles that religion, or at any rate organ- 
ized religion, instead of being an aid to free intellectual 
activity and to fulness of life, is a major foe.” 


Admitting squarely the measure of responsibility 

borne by the representatives of religion for this 

widespread distrust, he goes on: 
“Tt would seem then that a time has come again 
to make the attempt that religion makes, to seek once 
more for an education that will address itself to the 
whole person—not any less to minds, but also to hearts 
and wills. . . . What we are concerned for here is 
the ability, and the desire, in the strain and stress of 
life, to walk humbly, constructively, prayerfully, and 
hopefully with God. 

“Without faith, without some glimpse of the mean- 
ing of Christ, there is much evidence to suggest one 
must always face life and all crises in terms merely 
of his own temperament. . . . Trust, awareness, con- 
cern, the power to stand—whence will these come if 
we focus attention on anything less than God’s truth 
or fail to feel its sustaining strength?” 


President Pusey concluded his address on a strong 
note of hope, of which ecumenical leadership so pre- 
occupied with eschatalogical issues in preparation for 
Evanston, would do well to take note and instruc- 
tion: 

“Strong, constructive forces ... may be marshaling 
for a new advance. ... Perhaps the widened, lively 
new interest in religion founded less in fear than in 
hope and deeper understanding bespeaks the presence 
of faith and gives the lie to those who would see only 
defeat and frustration in the present time. . . . 

“We are responsible, at least in some measure, 
through inadequate performance for some of our pres- 
ent difficulties. .. . The present public clamor which 
seems at first glance to be so restrictive and menacing, 
may in fact be the beginning of our deliverance. 

“For only with this kind of awakening to God’s 
purpose is there likely to be an enduring desire and 
the courage to stand for freedom, to work patiently 
against the recurrent restrictions both within and 
without universities that strive always in opposition to 
God to hold back the spirit of man.” 


These fragmentary quotations can hardly con- 
vey an adequate impression of the wisdom and force, 
the restraint and humility of this notable address. 
Not less remarkable than its argument is the tone 
in which the argument is set forth. It is the utter- 
ance of a quiet mind, wholly uncontaminated by the 
harsh stridencies and exaggerations which so gener- 
ally infect both sides in current disputes, with a 
sanity issuing from profound inner serenity, itself a 
moving demonstration of the gifts of true religion 
to leadership in a “disturbed, confused and uncer- 
tain” day. It cannot fail to bring great enhearten- 
ment to all those apprehensive for the future in 


learning and religion that so clear and firm a voice 
is speaking, and that it is speaking from the tradi- 
tional wellspring of American education. 

a 


Editorial Notes 


We are proud to remind our readers that twice within 
the past year we have published statements by Dr. John 
Mackay on the subject of communism. Dr. Daniel Pol- 
ing’s article in The Saturday Evening Post gives the ut- 
terly false impression that Dr. Mackay wrote the famous 
letter to Presbyterians under communist influence even 
though Dr. Poling admits that he did so innocently and 
without communist intent. The Presbyterian letter is 
one of the few truly prophetic Christian statements to 
come from the Church during these years of the cold 
war. It is a wholly anti-communist document but it 
does criticize forms of anti-communism which are nega- 
tive and sterile. It does emphasize the need of negoti- 
ating with the communists as an alternative to war. 
It contains a powerful indictment of the current investi- 
gations because of their denial of the customary pro- 
tections of the innocent. Dr. Mackay has frequently 
called attention to the fact that there is a form of anti- 
communism in this country which has become a new 
idolatry. This is surely true. We find it wherever 
people judge men and movements and policies by asking 
only if they are anti-communist. That kind of single- 
track thinking not only ignores all other dangers such 
as the danger from some form of fascism, but it also 
ignores the fact that some types of anti-communism 
are no protection against communism for they do not 
really deal with the roots of communism, and they 
unintentionally serve the cause of communism by creat- 
ing false divisions in the free world or by undermining 
the very institutions of the free world which form the 
moral basis for opposing communism. Bishop Sheill 
based his remarkable address also on the conviction that 
some forms of anti-communism are self-defeating. 


* * - 


It is too early to form any judgment about the results 
of the McCarthy hearings. They are an astonishing 
and humiliating and often very fascinating spectacle. 
That such a spectacle became necessary is largely due 
to the political cowardice of most of the members of 
the United States Senate which had the responsibility 
to keep McCarthy from running wild. Mr. Stevens, who 
so far has been the chief witness for the army, is a 
transparently honest man. He has shown a real concern 
to protect army personnel from unfair accusations or 
suspensions. He was a party to a policy of undignified 
and futile efforts to cooperate in a friendly way with 
the McCarthy committee or even to “appease” the com- 
mittee, but in this he was in line with administration 
policy. Mr. Stevens’ chief weakness is that he seems 
to have little capacity for anger! There is some hope 
that, even if no clear verdict is rendered by the com- 
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mittee, the nation will have had enough of McCarthy 
after he has injected himself into the proceedings for 
the nth time with “points of order,” and that the Senate 
will have learned that it must keep its chairmen and 
its subcommittees under reasonable rules. 


. * * 


The decision of the Supreme Court in regard to 
segregation in the schools which is expected this spring 
will initiate a crisis in race relations in this country no 
matter how it goes. If it sanctions segregation as a 
permanent policy, this will seem to the minority race 
and to a very large part of the white population to be 
a major set-back. If the court outlaws segregation, the 
problems of adjustment in many communities will be 
extremely difficult. There will be hot-heads in some 
states who will try to transfer the schools to private 
corporations which will keep them segregated. We may 
admit that it might have been better if the legal issue 
could have been postponed for a decade, but, now that 
it has been raised, it would be a calamity if segregation 


were given ultimate legal sanction. Also, could we have 
expected a decade of sufficient improvement if the steps 
had not been taken leading to a decision by the court? 
The hope of proving to the court that the “separate but 
equal” formula was valid caused some of the states to 
work very hard for greater equality of educational 
opportunity. Every step that has been taken to produce 
a greater equality in the schools for both races should 
make it easier to integrate the schools if this is ordered 
by the court. If this change does come, the Churches in 
the states immediately affected will be much tested for 
they should be a rallying point for all who, whether 
they welcome the change or not, are willing to accept 
it and are eager to preserve a spirit of moderation in 
the community. The Churches in the northern states 
have a responsibility to remind their people that there 
is a vast amount of educational segregation in practice 
in their own communities and that the difficulties of 
transition in the southern states call for sympathetic 
understanding rather than for hasty judgments. 


J.C. B. 


“The Laity—The Christian in His Vocation” 


CAMERON 


i es Evanston Assembly of the World Council 
4 of Churches will concentrate on the relation 
of the layman to secular employment as no other 
world church gathering has done. The Amsterdam 
Assembly made a strong reference to the laity in its 
Report. At Evanston the World Council will build 
on Amsterdam but will go far beyond it. During 
the second week, one-sixth of the delegates will 
study and report on “The Laity—The Christian in 
His Vocation.” Like the other Sections, this one will 
have before it certain materials put together by a 
Preparatory Commission, itself chiefly lay in mem- 
bership and broadly representative of occupations 
and the professions. What follows here is an at- 
tempt to reflect much of the general direction in the 
thinking of this Preparatory Commission which 
spent ten days together last summer. I will cover 
four points: 1) The church, the laity and the world; 
2) Christian understanding of daily work; 3) Voca- 
tion and modern work life; and 4) Steps toward the 
rediscovery of Vocation. 


I 


On Monday morning a minister looks ahead to the 
next Sunday when his church members will join in 
the morning service. But after the Sunday service, 
the lay people leave the church and disperse to their 
homes ; and Monday through Saturday many of them 
are further dispersed in the jobs and occupations by 
which they earn their livelihood. 

This suggests a double aspect of the Christian 
Church. It is a gathered community, set apart as a 
distinct fellowship to worship God. But it is also a 
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dispersed community, with its members at work in 
their homes and secular employments. The Church, 
as the Christian Community, is present always and 
equally in its gathered or worshipping aspect and its 
dispersed aspect. 

A corollary of this is the twofold responsibility 
of the laity. They carry an obligation toward the 
spiritual and institutional needs of the Church. But 
they also have a responsibility to translate their 
commitment to God into the concrete experiences of 
daily work. While a layman is indivisible as a per- 
son, as a church member he may be seen in two 
roles. In terms of the internal needs and activities 
of the church, a layman may be an officer, teacher, 
usher, pew sitter, and collection contributor. This 
same layman is also a druggist, merchant, oil worker, 
chartered accountant, or social worker. It is upon 
the latter role that the Evanston Assembly concen- 
trates in its Sixth Section. 

A further corollary follows naturally: the rich- 
ness of the Christian ministry. Unfortunately, this 
is lost sight of in its more conventional identification 
with the clergy. Both the clergy and the laity share 
in the total coverage of the Christian ministry. 
That of the clergy is primarily centered in and upon 
the church in its spiritual and institutional needs. 
That of the laity is subject to a twofold breakdown. 
As one of the laos theou—“the people of God’— 
a layman shares with a pastor the ministry of the 
church as a gathered community. But he has a 
further ministry which by its nature is unique, 
namely, that of living in the world of secular employ- 
ment as one of the people of God. 





The orientation of Section Six, therefore, is 
primarily in terms of the church as a community 
whose lay members are dispersed in the secular em- 
ployments by which they support themselves and 
their families, and in which they are to exercise 
their unique ministry. These elements give us an 
insight of the greatest practical importance regard- 
ing the relation of the churches to the world. 

In church circles, frequent reference is made to 
the impact of the churches upon the world. But how 
much beyond rhetoric is there to this point? For 
impact presupposes contact—and how often are we 
looking at those points where the churches make 
contact with the world? Clergy and laity make 
much of the influence of the churches upon the com- 
mon life of men. But influence means “in-flow.” 
Where can what is in the life of the churches flow 
out into the work-a-day world? Impact, influence, 
and outreach are noble words, but they remain words 
unless the churches pinpoint those places of living 
contact between them and “where cross the crowded 
ways of life.” 

It is through laymen at work in secular employ- 
ment that the church meets—(perhaps “collides 
with” more accurately describes the real nature of 
what takes place)—the world, with the overcoming 
of the one by the other at stake. For the laity live, 
as it were, where Church Street crosses Secular 
Employment Avenue. In shop and store, in fac- 
tory and office, on the farm and on the road, in 
classroom and government office, the church through 
her laymen encounters the forces for good or evil 
in secular life. 

II 


The Christian understanding of daily work itself 
is basic to this study. First, what is it in its nature? 
For one thing, daily work is a built-in element in 
the scheme of things. It is a “must” of human 
existence. Again, it is a down-to-earth service to 
one’s neighbor. Without men at work the earth 
would be without men. Men must transform the 
resources in nature into a form that makes these 
resources usable for men’s needs. And lastly, daily 
work is a source of inner health. Because man is 
made in God’s image, there is something of the 
“creator” in each person. Supremely the artist, but 
also the artisan and the relatively unskilled laborer 
release through their daily work a measure of the 
Divine creative energy. There is an element of con- 
flict between the last two views of the purpose of 
work. The latter looks at work in terms of what 
it means to the worker ; the former looks at work in 
terms of what the worker means to others. One is 
strongly Greek in its outlook, the other strongly 
Hebraic. The relation of these two approaches in 
proper balance and emphasis can profitably be 
studied by church people. 

Again, how may the character of daily work be 


appraised? The Scriptural attitude toward it seems 
to be threefold. One attitude sees it as something to 
be accepted, as is the air. It is inherent in the orders 
of Creation. It is “God-given.” A second attitude 
appears very early in Genesis. Man’s work is man’s 
curse because of his disobedience to God. As part of 
the order of things, daily work partakes of the 
penalty which man’s sin has brought upon all of us 
in our inner and common life. A third attitude goes 
beyond mere acceptance to glad affirmation. Daily 
work not only is, but it is good. In the Christian 
Revelation, work becomes part of man’s response 
to the God Whose character and work is revealed 
in Christ Jesus. Men are co-workers not only with 
God the Creator but with God the Redeemer. 

It is a matter of record that the Scriptures make 
little of the relation of one’s Christian faith to a par- 
ticular job or occupation. Whatever may be the 
reasons—and more than one will occur to us—the 
fact itself may be taken as a salutary warning for 
us not to attempt to go too far beyond the truth 
that God’s will for men revealed in Christ does shed 
light on what a man should be working at to earn 
his standard of living. Certainly it would exclude 
some moneymaking occupations. But how far be- 
yond that may one go? 

The Protestant Reformation went very far. It 
helped throw a bridge across from God’s call to all 
men to serve his redeeming work among men on the 
one hand to the job wherein one gives oneself in 
time and energy in paid-for work (or unpaid work) 
on the other hand. Luther and Calvin made all 
honest work into Vocation. 

The revolutionary character of this central affir- 
mation in early Protestantism exploded both within 
and without the churches. The doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers destroyed the superiority 
of ecclesiastical occupations, to which only clergy 
were eligible, over the occupations of the common 
life, in which only laity were engaged. It made 
level the secular and sacred in the sight of God, 
not by levelling down the sacred but by levelling 
up the secular. The Medieval Church held out the 
goal and possibility of perfection only by withdrawal 
from secular employment into work within the 
church as an organization. Protestantism calls for 
an asceticism through self-discipline and the exer- 
cise of social responsibility in all occupations, secu- 
lar as well as clerical. 

In broad generalization, then, since a man’s daily 
work can be his Vocation, it should meet tests such 
as the following. It must be honest work, both in 
what is required in its doing and in how the worker 
does it. Honest work is more than honesty toward 
one’s employer. It consists in both integrity with 
respect to the content of the job itself, and in judg- 
ing what is required by the employer. It must 
be useful work as well, serving some human need. 
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This includes self and family needs. for by his own 
work a person does not become a burden upon 
another. But what «oes it mean to provide for 
human need? Distinctions between some occupa- 
tions are obvious; others are less so. Cultural and 
other factors often tend to turn a luxury into a 
semi-luxury and it in turn into a necessity. Food, 
not autos, are a basic need in India; but in this 
country an auto is a practical necessity. Where can 
a line be drawn between a felt need and an adver- 
tising-stimulated desire—and should it be drawn? 
Should a Christian be sensitive to the trivial as well 
as the immoral as a norm, and if so how may he 
come upon that norm? A danger in pressing the com- 
parative usefulness of occupations too far is its 
invitation to self-righteousness: it becomes the other 
person’s job which is so trivial that it seems petty 
to gather it up into the category of Vocation. 

Honest, useful—and creatively satisfying work. 
Negatively, this means that it should not be oppres- 
sively monotonous. A marked characteristic of the 
American worker is his freedom from what he 
thinks of as drudgery. This, along with some other 
results, can be laid to the credit of the machine. But 
there is also a positive aspect. Daily work should 
be felt to be sufficiently within the range of the 
worker’s interests, aptitudes, and scope of abilities. 
Christian Vocation calls for full employment as a 
social fact and also for the full employment of each 
man in each job as an individual experience. 

And finally, among the tests of Christian Vocation 
is the extent to which the climate and conditions of 
daily work give practical recognition to the dignity 
of the worker, first, because as an individual he is of 
worth to God, the Redeemer, and second, because 
all honest and useful work itself has worth before 
God, the Creator. The work of a slave can be 
honest in its doing and useful to his master. But 
slave work itself can be Vocation only in a truncated 
sense. The individual slave can make his work his 
Vocation through his own response, but in its viola- 
tion of his dignity as an individual and its denial of 
brotherhood in its structural relationships, work by 
a slave is inhibited as Vocation. Society as well as 
the individual worker is involved in the fulfillment 
of daily work as Vocation. 


III 


We have looked at daily work as seen from the 
Christian perspective. But crucial for Christian 
Vocation is what daily work is like today. 

A natural starting point for the modern mind is 
technology. Daily work is mechanized today not in 
factory alone but in office as well, and gradually so 
in agriculture. Among the professions, especially in 
many branches of medicine, daily work to a large 
degree is the application of mechanisms. Some work- 
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ers use machines directly, such as typists; others, 
such as operators, guide or direct machines which 
actually turn out the work; still others tend to the 
needs of machines, like maintenance or repair work- 
ers. Changes in the sources of mechanical power— 
from steam to electricity to the atom—tend to make 
more and more workers into attendants upon or 
nursemaids of machines. 


The effect of technology has been revolutionary 
upon culture and society as a whole. On daily work 
itself it has had a harmful effect, especially in its 
earlier days. It tied men to its tempo, ravished tra- 
ditional patterns of community and work life, regi- 
mented men into its service, and violated the sense 
of personality by its massive impersonalization. All 
this is a sorry tale, and the final chapter has not been 
written. But there is much that stands out today 
on the positive side: more leisure and higher real 
earnings; less drudgery and more skilled jobs. In- 
deed the standard of living which lifts us into the 
higher reaches of physical and cultural well-being 
is unthinkable without the machine. Technology 
enhances the potential usefulness of daily work 
through its increased productivity, an important in- 
gredient of Vocation. 


A second and more challenging characteristic of 
modern secular employment is its highly organized 
character. The worker today is an employed worker. 
He is one of a work group. (Only about one out of 
every five Americans who work for a monetary 
reward is independent, notably farmers, small shop- 
keepers, and some professional people.) Nor does 
he seem to want to work apart from an organiza- 
tion. A study of the 1949 graduating class of our 
colleges and universities showed that only 2% 
planned to start out on their own; the others wanted 
to work for an organization. 

Work life today is organized in private Lureauc- 
racies—corporations, school systems, and hospitals 
for example; and in public bureaucracies, such as 
federal, state and municipal government. This means 
a structuring of work life; wage earners and execu- 
tives are “located” in a hierarchy of authority. Vast 
segments of the working population are “‘inter- 
changeable parts in the chains of authority that bind 
the society together.” (C. Wright Mills) 

The evidence of this is in our common speech. 
Men often refer not so much to the work they do 
as to the pusition they occupy. As Peter F. Drucker 
has made clear, it is not the worker but the organiza- 
tion that turns out a product. The worker fits into 
the process by which the job gets done. The rela- 
tions between workers consist primarily of command 
and obedience. A few command; a large number 
obey and pass on commands; countless many mere- 
ly obey. The commands which the worker obeys are 
decisions, policies, and directives which have their 





source in a distant and generalized “somewhere” ; 
and the results of obedience are in some distant and 
unseen product. In the hierarchical structure of the 
“organizational revolution,” today’s worker is largely 
alienated from participation in the commands under 
which he works and from the consequences of his 
obedience to these commands. 

Technology and organization set the framework 
and structure within which men work daily for 
wage, salary, bonus or commission. But in its incen- 
tive, ours is an avowedly competitive economy. Our 
culture puts a premium upon competitiveness, which 
activates individuals most sensitively where they 
work for a livelihood: competition for status in the 
hierarchical ladder, for higher pay, for a stronger 
position of one’s firm in an industry. 

To many, competition for private gain is an im- 
portant source of the benefits of a dynamic economy. 
To many, a free economy means freedom to com- 
pete. To others, competition should be assumed in 
some areas of daily work but played down in others. 
As of today, competition for private advantage is a 
cultural force which generates inner compulsions 
and outer pressures that have to be put into any 
balance of its gains and losses. Among these losses 
are super-aggressiveness, hypertension, frustration, 
superficiality, a tendency to put expediency ahead of 
principle, and obsession with the symbols of power. 
And when high voltage competitiveness is given high 
sanction by a culture which, in the phrase of Pro- 
fessor Sorokin of Harvard University, is also a 
“sensate culture,’ for many a layman it becomes a 
problem of major proportion to feel within his soul 
and to reflect in his daily work the truth that what 
he does to support himself and his family is his 
Vocation. 

And this leads into a final characteristic of today’s 
work life. There is lacking a pervading religious 
perspective that sees honest and useful daily work 
as a part of man’s response to God’s call, and hence 
as a Vocation. If the discovery of Vocation came 
out of the Reformation of the 16th century, its re- 
discovery will represent a Reformation of the 20th 
century. The process of its secularization since 
Luther and Calvin may be measured by what passes 
for “vocation” today. The word is found in the 
term “vocational training,” which is technical pre- 
paration in the skills required in the trade by which 
one intends to earn one’s livelihood. Again, we come 
upon it in the phrase “vocational guidance,” which 
is frequently thought of as an aid to choosing an 
occupation by which, through a combination of apti- 
tudes, employment openings, and other factors, one 
stands a good chance of achieving “success.” Voca- 
tion is used interchangeably with that limited num- 
ber of occupations whose superiority over the others 
is assumed by their being known as “professions.” 
The ministry, education, medicine, and social work 
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are typical of those occupations which traditionally 


are raised to the vocation-profession level. Such 
rating as a vocation is denied to the occupations in 
which most who work are daily engaged. What is 
this restrictive use of the work vocation to intel- 
lectual, artistic and other kinds of non-manual labor 
but in essence ecclesiastical and social snobbishness, 
—and hence unProtestant and undemocratic ? 


IV 


The recovery of Vocation can come only through 
the church. This is a major need of the times and 
a major responsibility of the church. If the need is 
to be matched by the responsibility, certain implica- 
tions for the churches follow. Only a few of these 
are indicated below. 

A. The Monday through Saturday work life of 
the laity should be taken up into the worship, educa- 
tion, and social action program of the churches. Sec- 
ular employment confronts each layman with a 
stream of decision-making, which involves his faith 
and conscience and understanding. The church, re- 
lying primarily upon lay people themselves for lead- 
ership, should be a source of inspiration, guidance, 
and training of the laity in relating Christian liv- 
ing to the on-the-job decision-making process. This 
task bears heavily upon the local church. 

B. The claims of the church upon the time of its 
laity need to be kept under constant review. The 
needs of the church as a gathered community for 
the time of lay people should be held in tension with 
the responsibility of the church as a dispersed com- 
munity through its laymen in secular employment. 
To put the matter sharply: Under what circum- 
stances is it more important to the mission of the 
church in the world for a layman to attend, say, the 
official board of his local church or of his council 
of churches rather than for him to attend a meeting 
of his labor union, of the board of directors of his 
trade associates, or of the precinct organization of 
his political party? The decision should hardly de- 
pend solely on the individual’s responsibility, for 
the life and outreach of the church itself is at stake. 
Nor should it rest necessarily on a fixed rule, for 
needs vary from place to place and from time to 
time. But the issue is important, for the double 
ministry of the laity—in the church as a gathered 
community and as a dispersed community—is in- 
evitably time consuming. 


C. Thereisneed today fora Theology of the Common 
Life. Such an elaboration of the power and insights 
of God as revealed in Christ should take into ac- 
count, deal with, and suggest guidance for character- 
istic elements in daily work which confront laymen. 
One among these elements may be put this way: A 
layman lives under the call of perfection; yet if he 
is to be an effective worker in whatever may be 
his job (the concept of “success” is ruled out here 
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as being necessarily an element in what it means to 
be “effective”) this layman must work within the 
limits of possibility set 1) by the requirements im- 
posed by the nature of the materials or process 
constituent to the goods he is making or the service 
he is rendering, 2) by the fact that those to whom 
he is related in his work are people of many faiths 
and no faith, and 3) by the inherited standards, 
structures and climate of work life in general and 
his occupation in particular which reflect an accumu- 


lation of inertia, blindness, and sinfulness from past 
generations. 

Through steps like these—and they are only il- 
lustrative of many others—the rediscovery of Voca- 
tion so desperately sought by God in these times 
will not be a blind return to a world of work that 
is no more nor can ever be regained. Rather, it 
will be a creative advance under God into the world 
of secular employment in which today’s laity daily 
engage. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Advanced Religious Studies 
Program Set for Foreign Students 


(EPS) — A new Program of Advanced Religious 
Studies, to be inaugurated at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, provides that each year, some twenty to twenty- 
five of the ablest and most promising younger religious 
leaders from countries throughout the world will be 
invited to Union Seminary on fellowships for a two- 
fold purpose: to undertake specialized preparation for 
their several vocations and, through living together in 
a residence-center which the Seminary will provide and 
equip, to participate in a communal life of fellowship and 
study. The Program is made possible by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation of $525,000, which will sus- 
tain the plan for an initial five-year experimental period. 
The first appointments will be made for the academic 


year 1955-56. 


Announcement of the program was made by the Presi- 
dent of the Seminary, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen. 


The Program will be under the general supervision 
of the Faculty of Union Seminary with the assistance 
of a Board of Advisors, chosen widely from laymen 
and authorities on world affairs as well as leaders of the 
major denominations and world Christian organizations. 
Among those who will be associated in its direction are 
Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette, Sterling Professor-Emeritus 
of Missions and Oriental History in Yale University, 
and Dr. M. Searle Bates, sometime Professor of His- 
tory and Vice-President of the University of Nanking, 
and now Professor of Missions in Union Seminary. 
During the initial year Dr. Hendrick Kraemer, formerly 
Professor of the History of Religion at the University 
of Leyden and Founder of the Ecumenical Institute, 
Bossey, Switzerland, will be in residence at the Semi- 
nary as Harry Emerson Fosdick Visiting Professor and 
will be closely associated with the Program. One or 
more younger scholars will be added to the Seminary 
staff to assist in teaching and direction. It is also in- 
tended to take full advantage of the resources of Colum- 
bia University, St. Vladimir’s Russian Orthodox 
Theological Academy which is closely affiliated with 
Union Seminary, and other nearby institutions. Each 
Fellow will be encouraged to draw upon all available 
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resources in developing an individual program of study 
best suited to his needs. 

Fellowships to be awarded under this grant are not 
open to application. Candidates will be nominated by 
church leaders and others throughout the world. No 
rigid age limits have been set, but it is expected that 
the appointees will range in age from 25 to 40, and in 
miost instances will have had some years of experience 
beyond basic university and graduate study. 

The Fellows will be drawn from every major Com- 
munion of Protestantism, and from most of the ancient 
Churches of the East. While most of them will doubt- 
less be Protestant or Orthodox Christians, Roman 
Catholics and adherents of non-Christian religions will 
be eligible for inclusion. Special effort will be made to 
bring all students into sympathetic and constructive con- 
tact with faiths other than their own. Each student will 
have the oportunity to undertake specialized training 
for his specific vocation. In some cases this may involve 
travel and field observation rather than a formal course 
program. 


Tillich to Teach 
At Harvard Divinity School 


President Nathan M. Pusey recently announced the 
appointment of Paul J. Tillich, a leading Protestant 
theologian, as University Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, effective July 1, 1954. 

Dr. Tillich will retire this summer as Professor of 
Philosophical Theology at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York. He will come to Harvard in the fall of 
1955, after filling a commitment to deliver the Gifford 
Lectures at the University of Aberdeen and to lecture 
at Union Theological Seminary next spring. At Har- 
vard, Dr. Tillich is to teach Systematic Theology in the 
Harvard Divinity School. 

The title of University Professor at Harvard is re- 
served for a small number of scholars who are free to 
work “on the frontiers of knowledge” without restric- 
tion as to the field. 

Dr. Tillich has pioneered in studies on the relation- 
ship of theology to philosophy, history and psychology, 
and his teaching is expected to contribute to a definition 
of the place of Harvard in the current theological awak- 
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ening. Theologically, Dr. Tillich has drawn on both 
Calvinist and Lutheran traditions and he stands, in the 
contemporary Protestant theological circle, between the 
‘“neo-orthodox” and the “liberal.” 

Dr .Tillich’s influence on American religious thought 
dates from the early 1930s. A brilliant teacher of theolo- 
gy and philosophy in German universities, he came to 
this country in 1933, after the rise of Hitler, and has 
been a professor at Union Theological Seminary since 
that time. He became a citizen of the United States in 
1940, 

His first book in English, “The Religious Situation,” 
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was published in 1932, and this was followed by a series 
of influential studies, including “The Interpretation of 
History” (1936), “The Protestant Era” (1948), “The 
Shaking of the Foundations” (1948), “The Courage to 
Be” (1950), and “Systematic Theology” (1951). His 
latest work, recently published, is “Love, Power and 
Justice.” 


Born in Starzeddel, Prussia, on Aug. 20, 1886, Dr. 
Tillich received the Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Breslau in 1911 and a Licentiat of Theology from Halle 
in 1912. He was professor of theology and philosophy 
at the universities of Berlin, Marburg, Dresden, Leipzig 
and Frankfort-am-Main before coming to the United 
States. 


Dr. Tillich was ordained in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Brandenburg in 1912, and is now a member 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


Tells of Existing 
Religious Communities in Russia 


(EPS)—“It is generally believed that there are at 
present 101 Orthodox religious communities in the 
Soviet Union,” writes Dr. S. Bolshakoff (Oxford, 
England) in the March-April issue 1954 of the bulletin 
“Church and World.” According to his report “some of 
these communities are in the Baltic Republics or in the 
Eastern provinces of pre-war Poland, some have been 
re-opened during and after the war or have survived 
since the imperial days. The majority of the Soviet 
monasteries are situated in the Ukraine and White 
Russia. : 

The celebrated Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra contains 89 
monks while three convents number 250, 158 and 260 
nuns respectively. Kiev seems to be the chief monastic 
centre in the Soviet Union. The present superior of 
the Lavra is Archimandrite Kronid. The Lavra attracts 
large crowds of pilgrims. Another great Ukrainian 
monastery, Pochaeskaya Lavra, remains intact. Other 
Ukrainian monasteries, now flourishing, are the Desert 
of Glinsk, Assumption Monastry in Odessa and Kro- 
estski convent in Volhynia. The chief monastery in 
White Russia is in Zhirovitci. The Minsk Seminary 
is housed in that monastery. 


In Northern Russia there is only one flourishing mon- 
astery—Peskovo-Pechersky. In the Latvian Soviet Re- 
public there are two convents. In Lithuania there are 
two monasteries in Vilna. In Central Russia, the great 
Troitsko-Sergieva Lavra, near Moscow, and an ancient 
convent in Murom are the chief ones. A number of the 
Orthodox monasteries still exist in Georgia, Bukovina 
and Sub-Carpathian Russia. Whether any of the Urals, 
Siberian or Turkestan monasteries still exist it is diff- 
cult to say. The number of vocations is said to be 
increasing. 
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